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FROM A NEIGHBORING HILL 



ST. LOUIS, JANUARY, 1915 




A PARTHENON ON OUR ACROPOLIS 
The Finest Gallery Site in America 
By Louis Albert Lamb 



THERE is a divine discontent which is the best of civic assets. And 
there is a diabolical sort of complaining, devoid of any constructive 
quality, which worsens, instead of betters civic conditions. Some of the 
near neighbors of St. Louis among cities of the first and second classes 
have been eminently successful in nurturing the divine discontent of 
their citizens; and amazing results have been achieved thereby. One 
of the conspicuous and really classic examples of this kind is to be found 
in Boston. For many years the " New England conscience" of the 
Tremontese was in a state of constant agony because New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago had greater public park areas than the city of the 
Sacred Cod Fish. Boston felt that it was guilty of a species of moral 
turpitude, that it had neglected the natural scenic endowment of the 
suburban territory and wasted its time mourning about the meager 
area of the historic "Common." Look at the Middlesex Fells develop- 
ment of the Metropolitan Park System of Boston; look at the Revere 
Beach part of the pleasure domain of the people of Boston; look at the 
splendid landscape treatment of the Charles and Mystic Rivers — there 
you have the legitimate offspring of constructive discontent working in a 
well tempered civic mass. Kansas City and Chicago afford quite as 
noteworthy examples of the valuable incentive which may be extracted 
from the popular discontent with niggardly use of grand civic oppor- 
tunities or potentialities. 

There is, also, a divine pride which may be converted into immense 
kinetic force for civic betterment ; but too often there is a negative kind 
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of pride which ends only in idle boasting over illusory superiority. 
Chicago was deterred for years in her development by the second kind 
of pride; but to-day she is capitalizing the better kind and combining 
it with the discontent which is constructive and creative. 

St. Louis needs a little more than she has of the right kinds of pride 
and discontent. The acquisition of Forest Park forty years ago was 
the expression of a great ideal in the souls of a few men. In support of 
that ideal they were willing to assume large personal responsibility and 
take risks of heavy financial loss that the tract now known as Forest 
Park might not be lost to the future millions of this metropolis. The 
acquisition of Fairgrounds Park was a similar expression of the ideal of 
one man, and the existence of that park to-day as a public recreation 
place is due to his willingness to shoulder a responsibility amounting to 
nearly a third of a million dollars, in the hope that the people would 
gain his vision and assume the burden. There is need to-day for more 
of this civic ideality. 

The centenary of the purchase of Louisiana from the French gave 
birth to a fine burst of popular pride and emulation. The city is the 
prime record and evidence of that awakening, but the most conspicuous 
detail is the City Art Museum on the crest of the hill commanding a 
view of the metropolis. The superb creative vision which made the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition memorable among artistic triumphs is 
crystallized in the great art palace on the hill. It was placed where it 
is with reference to certain hopes of a Greater St. Louis. The very 
existence of the World's Fair art building on the hill should be a priceless 
challenge to the divine pride and discontent of the people. It is the 
memorandum of a grand promise. It is a memento of a grand civic 
pledge. To forget that promise — to disregard that pledge — could 
there be a deeper humiliation? Could there be an act more significant 
of declining ideals and weakening civic purpose? Could there be a more 
humiliating recantation of a communal covenant? Could the construc- 
tive pride of our city sustain a more deadly hurt? 

And yet, hardly a day passes without bringing to our ears grave 
suggestions that the City Art Museum should be removed from the 
Acropolis of the city and re-established in the sordid surroundings from 
which in a day of wholesome civic enthusiasm and aspiration it was 
translated to its one rightful site. It is much as if a parvenue, having 
acquired a treasure of diamonds, should so little appreciate their beauty 
and worth, as to trade them for a vulgar, meretricious imitation ruby. 

Persons uninformed as to the facts continually cite the Michigan 
Boulevard location of the Art Institute of Chicago, as an argument for 
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a downtown Art Museum in St. Louis. As a matter of fact, the 
existence of the Art Institute on the Lake Front is the result of a com- 
plicated state of affairs, involving the Federal grant of the site for park 
purposes exclusively, the modification of the grant to permit the erection 
of a noble building to house the Parliament of Religions at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, the desire of the people of Chicago to retain the 
beautiful edifice for the embellishment of the city, the willingness of the 
private corporation then in control of the Art Institute to make it a 
quasi-municipal institution for the sake of a permanent home on the 
park domain, and several other considerations. Furthermore, the 
Art Institute was housed in the building now occupied by the Chicago 
Club, only a block away from the present site and no radical change of 
policy was necessary in making the transfer. Most important of all, 
the Michigan Avenue of 1893 — prior to the erection of the Union Ele- 
vated Railway loop — was quite unlike the Michigan Boulevard of to-day. 
The thoroughfare was forbidden to heavy traffic and it was relatively a 
clean and quiet street. Sailboats and pleasure craft rode the blue 
waves only a few yards from the Illinois Central tracks and there was 
little to indicate that the commerce of a city of 1,100,000 people was 
being done two blocks west. The site was well chosen for 1893. It is 
by no means as satisfactory now, and if it were not for the advantages 
of occupying public domain, and saving a vast ground investment, 
there might be a movement to less turbulent surroundings. 

Everything that the Art Institute gained by accepting the Parlia- 
ment of Religions Building, the St. Louis City Art Museum possesses 
in its palace on Art Hill. With the very distinct advantage of command- 
ing elevation, remoteness from street traffic, factory and apartment house 
smoke, leakage from gas mains, sulphur fumes from locomotive funnels, 
and the ruinous dust and grime of the encroaching city. It is true that 
it is less accessible to foot visitors than might be desired; but who 
amputates a leg to remedy a corn? Improved transportation is a dis- 
tinct question — a question, by the way which had to be met on Man- 
hattan Island to make Central Park fully useful to the people — and it 
will be answered satisfactorily in due season. The gradual completion 
of the landscape scheme of the Park Department will go a long way 
towards bettering conditions. Park conveyances, or a municipal tram- 
way concealed in the ravine, are among the suggestions on the traffic 
problem. 

Paramount importance attaches to the retention of the Art Museum 
in the position where it will serve best as the nucleus of a greater insti- 
tution embracing all the kindred arts. That it should be in close 
proximity to Washington University is obvious to all who regard the 
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fine arts as educational, and not merely as forms of popular entertain- 
ment. Precisely as the dominant art educational influence of Chicago 
is that of the Art Institute school — a quasi-public institution — so, in 
the not remote future it will be found necessary to make the City Museum 
the seat of a correspondingly important school of art for the Central West 
and Southwest. In like manner there is a very distinct need for the 
architectural institution which Professor Ives dreamed of in the day of 
great visioning here in St. Louis. When it is attained it must be 
intimately related to the City Museum. And there is abundant space 
on the crest of Art Hill for the most imposing group of buildings we may 
desire. 

Modern thought is giving ever-increasing prominence to Poetry as 
the "leading motive" of graphic, decorative, plastic and tonal arts. 
The frontal slope of Art Hill affords the best site in America for a 
Dionysiac Theater on a scale commensurate with the civic value of 
popular pageantry and drama. Mr. Hugh Ferriss, a talented St. Louis 
architect, now associated with Mr. Cass Gilbert of New York, has worked 
out a projet for such a theater, embracing monumental and architectural 
works from the edge of the Grand Basin and the lateral lagoons to the 
facade of the Museum. In an age of cheap and easy concrete con- 
struction such a dream is not to be relegated to the madhouse. It is a 
thing to retain, nurture, and fashion with the tools of popular pride and 
civic ambition, until it is wrought in imperishable form — an enduring 
record of a mighty communal aspiration. 

One of the most deplorable deficiencies of this city is its lack of a 
library devoted to the fine arts. The correction of this defect is prom- 
ised by the gift of the Sturgis collection to the City Museum. Already 
the Board of Control is making the necessary alterations by which two 
of the smaller galleries will be converted into an art library. In com- 
parison with the Ryerson Library at Chicago ours will be of trifling 
scope, but it is invaluable as a starting point. The anomaly of a great 
manufacturing center without an adequate library for the use of its 
growing body of designers, will be more and more felt; and at length I 
feel sure that the cluster of palaces on the top of Art Hill will include a 
City Library of Theoretic and Applied Art — with such a collection of 
music scores and literature as will save students of orchestral work 
occasional trips to Boston, New York or Chicago. 

"Why is a great City?" It is to provide for a multitude of people as 
many as possible of the infinitude of good things that any individual 
is likely to want now and then. When I came to St. Louis it happened 
that the first thing I wanted was a copy of the great catalogue of the 
"Wallace Collection." There wasn't such a thing in town. Dr. Bostwick 
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knows "why is a great city" and he immediately remedied the defect. 
Whether anyone else has ever asked for the books since then I do not 
know; but I am very sure that St. Louis is a better city for having them. 

The City of St. Louis has established a City Art Museum on the 
public domain, where it can dominate the related institutions which the 
advance of popular culture will demand in course of time. 

The vision of the people in their "golden age" of pride and ideality is 
recorded in the palace and in the site. It embodies the promise of the 
city to make culture an essential of its administrative programme. To 
remove the Museum from Forest Park would vitiate the vision of a great 
art foundation — of a Parthenon on our Acropolis. 

The present site is most favorable for the safe custody and preser- 
vation from injury of works of art. It is most favorable for the contem- 
plation and study of such things. Its very isolation is advantageous in 
many ways; and if objectionable the simple remedy is to provide park 
vehicles or cars. 

The working out of the landscape and architectural possibilities of 
Art Hill and the completion of the topographical improvement of 
Forest Park will destroy the force of most of the arguments hitherto 
advanced against the present location of the City Museum. 

The inevitable expansion of the city westward and increasing density 
of population around Forest Park suggest that the present site is most 
logical and altogether the best that could be found. 

•Intraurban transportation facilities, both public and private, are so 
good at present, and are getting better so rapidly, that the protest against 
the "isolation" of the City Museum is entitled to little attention. 

The important thing for the city is to keep in view the full develop- 
ment of the esthetic possibilities of Art Hill; and for the Museum the 
essential thing is — not to be uprooted and set down in a place of dust, 
smoke and urban turmoil — but to have the whole-souled and loyal 
support of all persons who believe that it is worth while to encourage 
ideality in an age mostly devoted to material interests. 




